John Wilkins

Parliamentarian and Pioneer of
Scientific Humanism

FOR TWO CENTUJOES the name of Isaac Newton has been the
focus of a mythology sustained by comparative ignorance of
his contemporaries whose contributions are lavishly attributed to
him in text-books stiU in use. Newton himself was never lavish
in his acknowledgments. So his debt to Hooke, to Huyghens,
and to Flamsteed, has received scanty recognition till recent years.
Among the same circle of men who significantly contributed to
the Newtonian world-view, few, if any, are less known than
John Wilkins. That his name may be placed side by side with
those of Petty, Boyle, Hooke, Brouncker, Halley, or Newton
as one of the founders of*the great tradition of EngHsh empiricism
would be sufficient praise. He has also a claim on posterity which is
unique ofots kind and times. Wilkins was probably the first man
to conceive and to devise an artificial international language. If he
wasnot actually the first, it may at least be said that no one has since
attempted a similar project with an equally spacious end in view.1
Wilkins was one of the more senior among the founders and
original fellows of the Royal Society. He was born in 1614, and
graduated at Oxford in 1631, where he became a tutor. Subse-
quently he went to London, where he acted as private chaplain
to several notabilities. In 1638 he published anonymously The
Discovery of a World in the Moone, to which a Discourse on the
Possibility of a Passage thither was added as an appendix in an
edition issued two years later. From 1645 onwards he was asso-

1 The Ars Signorum of George Dalgarno, an Aberdonian domiciled in Oxford,
appeared in 1661 seven years before Wilkins's Essay.